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In mid nineteenth century Michelet is the most ferocious
of all: eun maniaque enrage de travail, de frenetique
orgueil . . . le nez sur les livres latins, arrachant des
griffes et des dents les lambeaux de I'antiquite. . . . 11
frappait comme un sourd sur la pauvre langue fran^aise.'

How could they think it? Partly, no doubt, by simply
not reading Ronsard himself. Partly, once the tradition
of abuse was established, by mere suggestion. Also, he
wrote far too much; there are deserts. But the critical
history of Ronsard remains a prodigy of obtuseness; and
critics might well re-read it, once a month, as a chastening
and penitential exercise.

It was Sainte-Beuve who in 1828, by way of providing
the young Romantics with an ancestor and pedigree,
produced an anthology of Ronsard, together with what
seems today some damningly faint praise. The result was
to make a poet like Alfred de Vigny write je frappe sur le
livre et je jette des cris de plaisir & me faire passer pour
fou'. Sainte-Beuve himself must have been a good deal
surprised. But he had relighted a candle not soon to be
put out. In 1857 followed the first of many new com-
plete editions. Since then Ronsard's greatness has passed
beyond question.

I have not set out to give a new view of him; simply to
find him new readers. In England Ronsard is far too
little known, apart from a few stock pieces. He is not
indeed in the modern fashion; that is only one more
reason for reading him. We like brutality and strong
spirits; and there is no absinthe in Ronsard. We have
gone back, like the Egyptians, to worship dung-beetle
and baboon; he cared for Faun and Dryad, for the grace
of Greece and the gravity of Rome. They are out of date,
according to the yapping of our nine days' deities.